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Will Universal Military Training Make Better 
Citizens Of Our Youth? 


‘Announcer: 

Town Meeting tonight is the 
guest of the East Orange, New 
Jersey, Education Association, and 
jour broadcast originates from Clif- 
ford J. Scott High School in this 
attractive suburban community. 

_ The city of East Orange, with a 
{population of 80,000 in an area 
covering just two square miles, 
is the shopping center for several 
etropolitan New Jersey com- 
unities. It is well known for 
its system of municipal govern- 
ment and civic progress. 

Here in East Orange, the Edu- 
cation Association is one of the 
20St attractive local organizations, 
constantly endeavoring to improve 
educational standards in the com- 
sunity. The association’s 350 
aculty members currently are con- 
acting a research project to 
evaluate education in the public 
school system and throughout the 
>Ommunity in general. The 
eachers have brought Town Meet- 
g to East Orange as a part of 
eit community education activity. 
And now to preside as moderator 
rt tonight’s discussion, we are 
appy to welcome the well-known 
dio commentator and Associate 
tofessor of Journalism at the 
University of Illinois, Mr. Quincy 
dowe. (Applause) 

Aoderator Howe: 

|Good evening, friends. This 
ifternoon in Washington the House 
f Representatives began debating 
oe bill for Universal Military 
‘raining that our speakers will 
e discussing here this evening. 
Tow the opinion in the House 
Dpears to be pretty equally di- 
ided, and it does not follow 
arty lines. 

| Neither side yet claims it has 


a majority. The advocates of 
military training stress the urgent 
need for trained manpower and 
the democratic solution that uni- 
versal military training offers. Op- 
ponents of universial military train- 
ing argue that the present bill 
will militarize our youth and not 
give us real security. 

Right now, thousands of our 
young men are being drafted to 
serve for more than two years 
in the armed services, many of 
them in the trenches of Korea. 
But the draft is an emergency 
measure, and the members of the 
Senate and House Armed Services 
Committees have proposed six 
months of compulsory training 
for all young men of 18 followed 
by seven and a half years in the 
reserves. 

Senator Russell Long, Democrat 
of Louisiana, a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
voted in favor of UMT and will 
uphold his vote in tonight’s dis- 
cussion. He is a combat veteran 
of the Second World War, having 
seen action in North Africa, Sicily, 
and the South of France as an 
Officer in the United States Naval 
Reserve. 


The case against Universal Mil- 
itary Training will be presented 
by Dr. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, 
President of the University of 
Rochester. It’s appropriate that 
we should have an educator on 
this program, partly because many 
educators are critical of UMT, 
and partly because this program 
comes to you from the Clifford 
J. Scott High School Auditorium 
in East Orange, New Jersey, where 
we are the guests of the East 
Orange Education Association. 


Now lIet’s hear first from our 


affirmative speaker on the ques- 
tion, “Will Universal Military 
Training Make Better Citizens of 
Our Youth?” Senator Long, what 
are one or two of the chief rea- 
sons that led you to vote in favor 
of Universal Military Training, 
the bill now under consideration? 
Senator Long: 

Mr. Howe, fifteen years ago 
many of us young men thought 
that we would never have to fight 
in defense of this Nation. We 
were inclined to believe that we 
might have lasting peace, and yet 
we found that although many of 
us hoped that we would be spared 
the necessity of fighting for our 
country it was necessary to take 
up arms when German aggression 
got under way in full blast. 

Now we would like to have 
peace, but we must realize that 
every generation of Americans 
has had to take up arms in 
defense of their country—some 
generations even two or _ three 
times. Therefore, we feel that 
the only fair way is for every 
young man to take military train- 
ing, if he’s able bodied, and be 
prepared to help defend his na- 
tion in the event of war. 

When we talk of good citizen- 
ship, we often think of uphold- 
ing the laws and working for our 
communities. Some of us _ tend 
to forget that one of the obliga- 
tions of citizenship is to fight for 
our country and defend it even 
with our lives in time of war. 

I believe our young men will 
be better prepared and_ better 
citizens, better able to accept and 
shoulder their responsibilities, if 
they know what is expected of 
them, and if they are trained 
for it in the event such an emer- 
gency comes. If we fail to do 
this, I am inclined to believe that 
this Nation simply does not have 
the money over a period of time 


to maintain a standing army larg 
enough to defend this country fron 
the dangers that we face. We 
hope that we may train these men 
and then they will be available 
to defend their country in the even 
that we are forced into a_thire 
world war. 

Moderator Howe: 

Thank you, Senator Long. Noy 
Dr. de Kiewiet, you were bosrt 
in Holland, brought up in Sout 
Africa, received your Ph. D. degree 
from the University of London 
You’ve taught in American univer 
sities—three different universitie: 
—for more than twenty years 
been a citizen of the United State: 
for more than ten years. Nov 
as President of the University o: 
Rochester and as a member o} 
the National Manpower Commis 
sion, how about some of thess 
manpower angles on Universa 
Military Training which you op 
pose? 

Dr. de Kiewiet: 

Senator Long, it looks already 
as if you and I are going t 
differ on a number of points, bu 
there is one point on which — 
know you and I will not differ 
and that is that, with the othe 
members of this audience, we ar. 
both equally interested in the mos 
effective system of defense for thi 
country. We are all in agreemen 
that this country is in grave dan 
ger. That’s an element of agree 
ment that seems to me to be ver 
important indeed. | 

I would begin, Senator Long 
to disagree with you on UMT be 
cause I do not believe that UM’ 
makes the most effective use c 
this country’s manpower. As yo 
pointed out, Mr. Howe, I hay 
been a member of the Manpowe 
Commission for some time, an 
we are coming to the conclusio 
that America in the face of if 
potential enemies is an unde! 


jpopulated country that must not 
imake use of mass of manpower, 
[but of skill and training; and my 
cemphasis is as loud as I can 
imake it on the great need of this 
(country to devise some system 
{that will maximize our skill and 
( training. 

_ Moderator Howe: How about 
(that, Senator Long, how about this 
‘question that is brought up about 
sskill? Do we get enough chance 
ifor trained skills under UMT? 


| Senator Long: Well, of course, 
If am in favor of developing our 
(technology just as far as we can, 
[but I believe we should recognize 
tthe fact that we're always going 
‘to have to have someone to ac- 
‘tually do the fighting. It’s un- 
[fortunately true that as highly 
‘irained and skilled as our pilots 
imust be in Korea today, we still 
‘must have a hundred thousand 
‘sourageous young men with rifles 
and bayonets in their hands. 

During the last war in our navy 
jand our air force and our army 
wwe had 14 million men. Now 
ywe can’t afford to maintain a 
standing army over a period of 
‘time of more than 3 million men, 
in my judgment. We need at 
Jeast 3 and a half million young 
‘men that we could call to sup- 
plement the men who would be 
ready in the event we were at- 
tacked. We have about 800,000 
young men every year come of 
age. We believe that we should 
train those young men in the 
event that their turn should come 
so that they could be called upon. 
Now an 18-year-old man is not go- 
ing to be any great scientist, but 
he has proved in history to be a 
very good fighting man. 


Dr. de Kiewiet: Senator Long, 
we've got to get started with the 
training of these people 18 years 
old. We are a Nation who are 


just too proud of our own tech- 
nology and our science. I make 
the point that we are an under- 
equipped society, not merely under- 
populated; but we do not have 
enough scientists. We have some 
good ones, but we do not have 
enough good ones; and our tech- 
nology is not as adequate as we 
think it is. We have shortages 
in science and technology and in 
trained people that we are not 
going to be able to make good 
until about 1964. 

Moderator Howe: Well, Sen- 
ator Long, do you think that this 
mere six months of military train- 
ing is going to make it impossible 
for us to get these new scientists? 

Senator Long: No, it won’t keep 
us from getting the scientsts. As 
a matter of fact, for you to train 
a scientist — an eighteen-year-old 
man—you're going to have to give 
him about seven years of training 
to make any kind of scientist out 
of him, if I know anything about 
it. But in the event that we are 
forced to fight another world war, 
even though we have had more 
and more scientists in this Nation 
as time went by, yet every war has 
required us to have more men 
under arms. For example, in the 
last war we had to have 14 mil- 
lion men under arms before the 
war was over. The more science 
we have, the more men it takes 
to maintain all this equipment the 
scientists invent, so we wind up 
having to have more men than 
ever. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: But every month, 
every six month period that we 
take out of the years of training 
of youth, is that much subtraction 
from the power that we have to 
try to mobilize in this country. 
And I would maintain particularly 
that UMT is going to be so distur- 
bing in the minds of youth that 
the period of education they have 


afterwards is likely to be less ef- 
fective on that account. 

Moderator Howe: Now you've 
moved over a little bit, Dr. de 
Kiewiet, from the question of the 
very small proportion of highly 
trained people to the problem of 
youth in general—of how the 
whole youth is going to be af- 
fected by this. What would you 
like to say on that, Senator Long, 
on the whole picture rather than 
just the highly trained group of 
young people? 

Senator Long: Well, over a 
period of time, of course, we would 
propose that each group of young 
men as they become eighteen years 
of age should take their training 
and that they should be members 
of the reserve thereafter. Now, of 
course, we hope that many of those 
men will become very excellently 
trained and skilled scientists later 
on. 

We would propose even in the 
beginning that those who are tak- 
ing courses, for example, in medi- 
cine to be doctors or dentists, or 
those who are preparing to en- 
gage in the ministry as preachers 
of the gospel should be exempt, 
because we would not call upon 
them for the same type service 
that we would upon most young 
men. We believe that we should 
have a large reserve of young 
man power available and ready, 
knowing what would be expected 
of them and trained to do that in 
the event they were forced to fight. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: Senator Long, 
may I ask you a question that has 
bothered me and other educators 
a very great deal? As I under- 
stand the UMT legislation that is 
pending before the Congress at 
the present moment, the trainee 
is going to have military train- 
ing and a fairly rigid military 
training for the six-month period, 
but there are also very important 


provisions for selecting him in; 
terms of some skill. He may be- 
come a radio technician, he may 
become a bombardier, he may be- 
come an electronics engineer. There 
are a host of facilities and skills 
that the army needs. Now the 
thing that bothers educators is two 
questions actually. First of all, 
are the armed forces going to set 
themselves up as the selectors of 
the careers that young men are 
going to follow during and after 
UMT? 


Senator Long: Well, during the 
first six months, of course, these 
young men will receive their train- 
ing; and during that time, insofar 
as it’s possible, we will attempt 
to let them choose what branch 
of the service that they are going 
to be in—as between the army, 
the navy and the air force. Now 
if there is not enough for any 
one service, then, of course, we 
will have to compel some to go 
into the branch that they would 
least prefer. 

Our experience has been that 
the least number prefer to actually 
be doughboys with a rifle on the 
front line, and therefore it would 
sort of be necessary for quite a 
few young men who don’t prefer 
to go into the army to take army 
training. 

Now when those young men have | 
received their six months’ train- 
ing, what they want to do after 
that is putely up to them. I would 
hope and I would guess that a 
lot of those young men would , 
like to qualify themselves in a 
skill to become an officer or at least 
to become a non-commissioned of- 
ficer, if not further advanced along 
the line, and would prepare and ; 
train themselves so they could take 
up something more responsible | 
than that of merely being a private | 
in the task of their choosing. 

Moderator Howe: Now your : 


second question, Dr. de Kiewiet. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: My second 
question is this. Let’s assume that 
_in this six months’ period, a young 
man becomes an electronic engi- 
neer. He has been trained for 
_ that in part, because I don’t happen 
_to believe that in six months you 
can either train a man militarily 
/or in a profession. 

Senator Long: [I want to inter- 
|tupt that for just a moment. We 
| have had a great number of men 
|going to war fighting for this 
country with Jess than six months’ 
training. As a matter of fact, 
our minimum for young men fight- 

ing in Korea today is only four 
‘months of training. We try to 
‘guarantee them at least a certain 
amount. There were men who 
‘fought in the Battle of the Bulge 
who had only 90 days of training. 
_ Dr. de Kiewiet: That has been 
'one of the unhappy features of the 
Korean War. But may I go on 
‘with my problem? 

Senator Long: Well, we would 
like to see them have more than 
‘Six months training but at least 
it’s better than none. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: All right. For 
ithe moment, at least, all right. 
‘What I’m concerned about is what 
‘happens to somebody who _ has 
|been given one order of training 
'in his six months and elects some- 
thing else, because the army, ap- 
parently, according to the UMT 
|bill undertakes to continue him 
‘in his original training for the 
‘seven and a _ half-years reserve 
period. Now I can foresee in a 
‘number of cases a very difficult 
‘competition or conflict, for that 
‘matter, between two streams of 
training that a young man may 
be undertaking. 

Senator Long: When you adopt 
a program of Universal Military 
Training, just like any other pro- 
gram to defend this Nation, you 


ought to try to make it work the 
best you possibly can. Now if a 
young man has received six months 
of basic training and after that he 
becomes a skilled technician, able 
to do something that requires a 
considerable amount of skill, such 
as a radar expert, he should apply 
to be switched over to that unit 
where he has a particular skill. 
And if the army is short of those 
men, such as the situation with 
regard to radar operators today, 
they would be glad to have him. 
Now that is the way it should 
work. I know it is oftentimes 
difficult in making it work the 
way you'd like for it to, but that’s 
how we would propose for it to 
be and try to make it work. 

Moderator Howe: Dr. de 
Kiewiet, we’ve been talking about 
the technical problem here. I won- 
der if Dr. de Kiewiet would say 
something about how these young 
people in his university feel about 
universal military training them- 
selves. What’s the young people’s 
view as you get it, Dr. de Kiewiet? 

Dr. de Kiewiet: Well, Mr. Mod- 
erator, don’t let me talk about 
the young people in my institution, 
but rather about young people in 
general as I understand them. I 
would make this comment, that we 
in the older generation find it very 
difficult to understand the strain, 
the pressures, that are brought to 
bear upon the minds of these 18 
year-olds. When I graduated from 
school, war seemed to me to be 
over. That was in 1918. The war 
was oven and the future was clear 
for enterprise, for things we 
wanted to do. 

This generation, these genera- 
tions, who are involved in UMT, 
are generations who know that we 
fought two world wars and that 
we have failed in two _ peaces 
otherwise we wouldn’t have this 
program tonight. They have a 


sense of oppression, of danger; 
and we are closing in the future 
on them. I think, my own feeling 
is that very many of them will 
approach UMT with a sense of 
disquiet, with a great sense of a 
multitude of serious, unanswered 
questions. I'd like to give you 
some indication of those questions, 
but I mustn’t speak too long. 

Moderator Howe: Well, Sen- 
ator Long, you must get a bit of 
comment of this kind in your mail. 
What sort of an answer do you 
give when you get that kind of 
letter in Washington? 

Senator Long: Well, I’d like to 
give my answer to what was said 
by Dr. de Kiewiet here, rather 
than what I'd tell in my mail be- 
cause it all varies. My answer 
to that is that we Americans should 
be no more afraid of the future 
than any previous generation of 
Americans. It’s true that war with 
atomic weapons has become more 
dangerous than ever before, and 
would probably be more destruc- 
tive, but after all, why should the 
greatest nation on the face of the 
earth with what I believe is the 
finest people on the face of the 
earth and the most productive na- 
tion be afraid of anyone, when you 
can look back on days when our 
forefathers used to go to church 
with rifles on their shoulders com- 
pletely outnumbered by savages 
about them and very little help 
anywhere about? We are able to 
face these dangers. It just takes 
the courage and the determination 
and the decision to face up to 
them and measure up to our re- 
sponsibility and the dangers that 
we face. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: Senator Long, 
in our attitude towards youth of 
this Nation, we agree again. I 
think they are a magnificent gen- 
eration. But I don’t think, how- 
ever, that is the point in debate 


at all. My question, or my problem, ¥j 
is that there are questions in their 
minds that are not answered. As 
a matter of fact, that is true of 


every single American at the pres- ji 


ent moment. I’m a historian as 
well as as educator, and I would 
say that this is one of the great 
years of reassessment in American 
history, when we are bound to 
ask some of these fundamental 
questions. 

Has our foreign policy in every 
case been wise? Is our leadership, 
I mean our comprehensive leader- 
ship, as good as we thought it has 
been? Are we in a position to 
choose more wisely in this great 
election year? 

Now those are questions that 
baffle us. On the level of the 18 & 
year olds, they are serious ques- | 
tions, and one reason why I feel } 
the 18-year-olds have this attitude 
of doubt toward UMT is that they 
would approach it with unan- | 
swered questions and with doubis. 
Under any circumstances, even a 
wat, a population has to have an 
attitude of understanding, compre- 
hension, and assent, because wars 
are lost in the mind as well as on 
the battlefield. f 

Senator Long: Dr. de Kiewiet, I 
believe that if we read our his- | 
tory, particularly the documents }) 
that were being published back jj 
through the generations, we will 
find that the things that are be- 
ing said about our government at 
Washington today are nothing new. 
We will tind that the things that : 
were said against Abraham Lin- 
coln were four or five times as 
fierce as some of the things that we | 
see said about Harry Truman to- | 
day. But I believe if we go back to | 
check, we will find that even if 
America should have somewhat 
weak leadership on occasion, in ; 
my judgment it’s still the best 
leadership in the world, and we’re 


still the greatest nation and prob- 
ably the best-led nation in the 
world—even if we may not have 
had the best leadership today that 
you would like to see. 

_ Personally I think this nation 
lidn’t become the greatest on the 
face of the earth and the hope of 
all free men by simply sliding 
backward. I can’t go along with 
those who believe that our Nation 
has gone to the dogs. And as far 
As Our young men are concerned, 
[I believe that the day that we are 
attacked by our enemies, those 
young men ate going to want to 
know only two things: one, am I 
aeeded to defend this nation, and 
mwo, what can I do? 

Moderator Howe: That’s a fine 
question, and you've gotten, I 
-Hink, both of you, a lot of rather 
general terms. I’d like to get you 
pack on this matter of the atti- 
de people have today, rather 
an a review of our foreign pol- 
y. How is this military training 
siness affecting the young peo- 
Je psychologically? How is it 
itting them—the prospect of the 
ix months? 

Senator Long says this is a more 
emocratic method; everyone is in 
it. You, Dr. de Kiewiet, are 
aore skeptical about how the 
ung people are reacting. What 
out the psychology of their own 
otions and feelings? No mat- 
rt if we are the greatest country 
a the world, still we’re human 
eings and we have our fears and 
hibitions. 
|Dr. de Kiewiet: Well, every 
imerican—once again, I find my- 
lf agreeing with at least some- 
hing that the Senator has said— 
very American is proud of his 
runtry; but every American also 
cognizes that this country only 
jists if it has a frontier of achieve- 
rent, new things to do, new 
ings to conquer—in other words, 


the ability and the chance to be 
creators. And if there is anything 
that makes me love youth, it is its 
desire to have its piece of the fu- 
ture, and UMT in the way in which 
it is being presented gets between 
them and their feeling that they 
have a piece of the future—that 
they can plan, that they can think, 
that they can anticipate. It isn’t 
just simply the six months hurdle, 
but it is the whole atmosphere of 
confusion that has attended the 
debate and the impending legisla- 
tion on UMT. 

There is a sense of discourage- 
ment amongst the youth of the 
country. It’s not a sense of dis- 
couragement about the strength or 
the worthwhileness of their coun- 
try. When the danger comes, they 
will not fail. But what does the 
future hold out to them? That is 
the great question they want to 
have answered and to that they 
feel they do not have an adequate 
answer yet. 

Senator Long: Dr. de Kiewiet, if 
this Nation is not prepared for the 
dangers that it faces, then if we 
were attacked, the fact that we 
were not prepared would cause 
just twice as much confusion as 
we would face if we were prepared 
for those dangers, and the young 
people knew what to do and what 
was expected of them. 

Now I don’t advocate Universal 
Military Training, except that I 
believe it is necessary to defend 
this Nation. Somehow, we must 
get the manpower to man our own 
services, and certainly after the 
young men who volunteered to 
serve our country on a volunteer 
basis found that they were com- 
pelled to fight the enemy with 
rifles and bayonets and hand gren- 
ades, while others sat safely at 
home, you’re not going to be able 
to maintain these armed services 
on a vounteer basis. You’re either 


going to have to draft men as you 
are doing now, taking them from 
their wives and their families and 
their homes, or you're going to 
have to build your armed sery- 
ices by training the young men as 
you go along so that you can have 
a backlog of trained manpower to 
call upon in the event that we do 
find ourselves in another major 
war. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: But Senator, the 


big difference between us is noti 
defense, and it’s not training; it’s): 
the insufficiency of training that 
comes out of UMT and the fact} 


you get through skill, you get} 
through a finer technology, yo 
get through greater instruments of 
war. That is where our differenceiji 
seems to lie. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man; Dr. de Kiewiet, doesn’t 
the very idea of the compulsion 
involved in Universal Military 
Training strike at the very roots 
of the philosophy upon which our 
Nation is built? ; 

de Kiewiet: That is a dif- 
ficult question to answer, because 
I believe that if the crisis strikes, 
there will have to be some order 
of compulsion. That seems to be 
very important. However, we must 
guard against immobilizing — as 
we are, I believe, doing—men and 
money and materials. That is 
where I think we are all very much 
bothered. This country is a coun- 
try that has been creative and ac- 
tive, and UMT is, I think, one of 
those aspects of our country which 
is stockpiling and therefore making 
ineffective a great body of our re- 
sources when we need those re- 
sources to work actively. 

Senator Long: Might I say this? 
When you speak of compulsion 
you must realize that today as a 
matter of compulsion we're not 
only asking people to be trained, 
we're compelling people to fight 
in Korea. And those are not the 
18 year olds. We propose that they 
should be trained and added to the 
reserve, but the men over 20 are 
being compelled to actually fight 
for this Nation. It seems to me 
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that as a democratic nation we) 
should accept the principle of} 


equality of sacrifice, and I don’ip 
believe you can hire men to go out} 


think that if it’s going to be ari 
unequal sacrifice, that certainly the 
men who sign up would like to b 
the ones expecting someone else 
to do the fighting, unless as a math 
ter of necessity, they find that thei 
share is that they should fight wit 
the rifle. : 
ql }} 


Man; Senator Long, as prover’ 
historically, is it not highly probiji 
able that Universal Military Train) 


( 


tions within our Federal Gover 
ment? 


Senator Long: Well, so far as 
am able to determine, I don’t thinl/! 


who geneially can give the razz. 
berries to the generals hardest i | 


armed services during the war. | 

This is not a militaristic natior|’ 
The average private when he get) 
out likes to think that he is goin [ 


him. We just don’t think as a 
militaristic nation. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: Senator Long, 
I'd like to raise one objection 
there. Historically, it has been 
proven from time to time that when 
you invest in the hands of a group 
the immense spending power and 
the immense power of decision 
that we have invested in the hands 
pf our military people, you must 
expect an increase of power, of in- 
quence and authority. We’re at the 
seginning of a historic period, and 
[ would have a great fear about 
-he cumulative effect over a period 
of 20 and 25 years upon this group 
of organized men who are the 
ucmed services in the life of our 
gation. 

Senator Long: Doctor, you may 
lisagree with this, but the nations 
tf Sweden and Switzerland have 
wet been at war for a hundred 
sears and their military doesn’t 
Ein those nations, I don’t believe, 
td yet those countries have had 
Universal Military Training for 
enerations. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: They have had a 
‘sychology of neutrality. This 
ountry has a psychology of peace, 
UMT is a preparation of our 
suntry, I am unhappy to say, for 
ar. 

Senator Long: I would simply 
ke to say this, that it’s my judg- 
ent that a peaceful nation needs 
niversal military training more 
an an aggressor nation. A na- 

n that plans to attack another 
no simply train its manpower and 
ll them up when they are plan- 
‘ng the attack, but a peaceful na- 
pn must be ready at all times to 
jobilize sufficient strength to save 
elf against that sort of surprise 
tack. 

Lady: Dr. de Kiewiet, after 
orld War II, our veterans made 
perior college students. Don’t 
uu feel that we will all benefit 
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by haying young men who are 
more mature and know where they 
are going after their military train- 
ing? 

Dr. de Kiewiet: My answer to 
that in general would be zo. Those 
who came back after the war were 
very definitely superior students, 
but they had been away for con- 
siderable periods of time and had 
gone through fantastic vicissi- 
tudes. Their motivations were su- 
perior, but I would doubt very 
much whether a boy out of high 
school who had gone through what 
I know is going to be a very con- 
fusing and frustrating period is 
going to be at the end of six 
months a better student. I would 
question that very seriously. 

Senator Long: It is with great 
trepidation that I tackle a uni- 
versity president on the question 
of the students he had at his uni- 
versity, but my guess is that the 
more a young man realizes his re- 
sponsibilities, the better student he 
makes. Most of our students who 
are very poor many times do not 
understand the need of that educa- 
tion and the importance of it, or 
is it because they don’t under- 
stand their responsibility to their 
future family and to themselves 
and those who are depending upon 
them? Now when a young man 
understands his responsibility to 
his nation and he is prepared to 
face it, it seems to me that he is a 
more serious type that will work 
harder and apply himself more to 
succeed. That’s why I am inclined 
to believe even with six months 
military training we would see 
more serious young men applying 
themselves more to the business 
that they are about. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: Do you think a 
top sergeant is going to teach him 
that, Senator? 

Senator Long: 1 don’t necessa- 
rily believe that, but the army is 


going to give us some of the best 
men. They have to train these 
young men, and I believe that 
some of the decorated officers in 
Korea are capable of instilling 
some of that in those men. 

Man: Senator Long, how will 
boys who plan to go to college 
be affected by the program, and 
will our ROTC units eliminate 
them from having to enter the pro- 
gram? 

Senator Long: It is our proposal 
under the present Senate bill, and 
I believe the House bill also, that 
a young man would be deferred 
until he finishes high school. If he 
is already in college when he’s 
called, he would be deferred un- 
til the end of his college year. We 
don’t propose to defer young men 
to take ROTC. ROTC is prima- 
rily an officer-training program, 
and we propose that that young 
man should already have had his 
basic military training so he could 
start from there to have a more 
intensive and much more thorough 
training to be an officer . 

Mr. Howe: Now let’s have an- 
other question for Dr. de Kiewiet. 

Man: Dr. de Kiewiet, preparing 
for better citizenship is a prin- 
cipal function of education. What 
leading educators advocate UMT 
as a means of preparing for better 
citizenship ? 

Dr. de Kiewiet: 1 don’t think I 
am entitled to identify people by 
name, but I would like to give 
you a generalization that I believe 
is true. Those who are in favor 
of UMT are educators, college 
presidents, some of them, who are 
not in real contact with their stu- 
dents; and that unfortunately 
sometimes is the case in big in- 
stitutions. In general I would say 
on the other side that those edu- 
cators who know something about 
the pulse of life that goes through 
his students, their daily concerns, 


are much more likely to be op- ] 
posed to UMT. 

Lady: Senator Long, would be- 
ing away from home for six 
months cause any psychological 
problem and will young men who jj) 
have never been separated from jj) 
their families be able to adjust? 

Senator Long: Well, that ques- } 
tion has been asked before and I’vej; 
heard both answers suggested. Ij, 
would say that we have 18 million 
young war veterans in this Nation}, 


to determine, they are some of the 
finest men in this country. Many}; 
of them were taken at the age of 
18 and kept away from 3 and a} 
half to 5 years, and yet they haves, 
adjusted themselves to it. I think 
as long as we give them the proper 
mental examinations and see tha 
they are qualified physically and) 
mentally to undertake milita 
training, it won’t do any harm to) 
them and I believe that they will 
be better men in the long run. §, 

Man: Dr. de Kiewiet, UMT be- 
ing a peacetime measure for dej, 
fense, what arguments are ad i. 
vanced by people holding the view 
that it may lead us into wari 
History proves that one country? 
at least, where there has been uni 
versal military training for a long) 
time, has not been attacked foy) 
over a hundred years. i. 

Dr. de Kiewiet: I don’t think 
that universal military training) 
as we see it, will necessarily lead 
to war or keep people out of war) 


kept Sweden out of war, and a), 
for the presence of UMT is 
Sweden it really has nothing to di. 
with whether ‘Sweden gets int 
war or not. There are vast his} 
torical circumstances that decid) 
whether or not a nation gets inti 
war. ; 

Man: Senator Long, does prot 
posed UMT envisage the absenc), 
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of racial discrimination or segrega- 
tion within the program? What is 
your opinion concerning the mat- 
ter? 

Senator Long: It does envisage 
that there would be an absence of 
discrimination in the program, so 
far as I know. 

Man: Dr. de Kiewiet, if no UMT, 

what should we do to be pre- 
pared? 
_ Dr. de Kiewiet: The answer to 
that, I think, flows out of some of 
the points that I have tried to 
make. There must be some sub- 
stitute, and I can see at the pres- 
ent moment no better substitute 
than that form of selective service 
that places a great deal of emphasis 
upon the training, the adequate 
training, of the highest talent 
available to us in our country. In 
-warfare, we need immense talent on 
the highest level. It is a quality 
‘program that I am more interested 
jn than UMT, which in my judg- 
‘ment is a quantity program. 

Senator Long: We've been turn- 
ing this issue off and on, but again 
Jet me suggest that I simply cannot 
see that any handful of scientists 
‘anytime in the present or the 
‘foreseeable future is going to be 
table to stop any army of 10 mil- 
Jion Russians if they start to 
move. Someone has to face them. 
‘We have wonderful scientists and 
mwe had wonderful equipment in 
Korea when the hordes of Chinese 
imanpower came in, but we still 
need 100,000 young men there. 

Man: Senator Long, if univer- 
sal military training will make 
better citizens, why are not girls 
riven the benefit of it? (Laughter) 

Senator Long: Well, those of us 

ho advocate universal military 
training really don’t do it as a sub- 
stitute for the YMCA or the social 
program. We advocate it because 

e believe that it would make us 
setter able to defend this nation; 
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but let me say that in my judg- 
ment if we are compelled to fight 
another war, we'll need a lot more 
young ladies helping even than we 
had in the last war. 

Man; Senator Long, will UMT 
prevent future war? 

Senator Long: No, but I do be- 
lieve that it would tend to make 
us better able to defend ourselves. 
Now we have captured German 
documents that show that Hitler’s 
planning on starting World War 
II was based on several factors, 
mainly, the unprepared condition 
of his enemies— America being 
one of the main ones that he was 
depending upon because we were 
not prepared—so that he would 
have time in which to get ready 
for the entry of the United States 
in the event we chose to fight. 

Now any enemy that thinks 
about attacking you has to think 
about what your ability to defend 
yourself might be. With regard to 
Sweden and Switzerland for ex- 
ample, as have been pointed out 
here, it’s my impression that the 
reason that those nations have not 
been attacked is that they are so 
well able to defend themselves that 
the damage done the enemy on at- 
tacking would be so great that it 
wouldn’t be worth the cost of tak- 
ing them. 

Man: Dr. de Kiewiet, wouldn’t 
it be more fair and equitable than 
the draft, in that every young man 
would know when he would have 
to serve? 

Dr. de Kiewiet: That is an argu- 
ment that appeals to many people 
very strongly indeed, and it sounds 
very much like a democratic argu- 
ment. But I would contend again 
that in war it is a maximum strik- 
ing power we need, and there are 
going to be inequalities of training 
and proficiency and we have to 
exploit—I use that word advisedly 
—in our interest these equalities 


that do exist in the intelligence and 
the trainability of people, so I be- 
lieve that there isn’t anything that 
will save more lives—this is im- 
portant—than a quality program of 
trained men and the finest instru- 
ments that science can devise. 


Lady: Senator Long, won't uni- 
versal military training provoke 
Russia to strengthen her armed 
forces? 


Senator Long: I don’t think that 
Russia can strengthen her armed 
forces much more than what she 
has. It looks to me as though at 
the present time almost everbody 
who is able to bear a rifle is al- 
ready in the armed forces. 


Dr. de Kiewtet; Senator Long, 
may I make one comment there? 
I’m very much alarmed at the 
sort of silhouette or posture that 
we strike in the face of our 
enemies. Russia is not nearly as 
much criticized in foreign coun- 
tries as the United States is. And 
one thing I would be concerned 
about in UMT is that the militar- 
istic silhouette that people assign 
to us unfairly, I know—may be 
made even more unfavorable. We 
need allies or at least we need 
favorable neutrals and UMT may 
actually disturb our relationship 
with our own allies. 


Man: Senator Long, if UMT is 
adopted, will it replace the draft? 

Senator Long: We hope that it 
will. Let me explain that. If we 
are able to have enough men in 
reserve and get enough volunteers 
to be part of our regular army, 
then we would not have to draft 
anyone. Now we have been able to 
get volunteers up to a strength of 
one and one half million men in 
peacetime. I believe that we will 
always need at least about two 
million men in our armed services. 
If we can get that many and have 
a strong backlog of well trained 
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young men, then I do not believe 
that we would have to draft any- 
one to serve with the armed forces. 
We hope that that will be the case, 
and that eventually we will not 
have to draft anyone to serve, but 
that we can depend upon this back- 
log of trained men to supplement 
those who would be willing to jf, 
serve. 4 

And might I say that those who § 
are in the service, the two million ® 
that I believe should always be in 
the standing army, are those that I | 
believe should be at least the ex- | 
perts in using this scientific equip- ; 
ment that Dr. de Kiewiet speaks 
of here. We have to have those &, 
men who have had long training } 
to stay in the standing army, but 
at the same time we must have 
the manpower available to fill in §, 
the ranks alongside these men in |} 
the event we are forced into an- 
other world war. 

Man: Dr. de Kiewiet, will a net } 
increase in UMT conscripts rep- }) 
resent a net decrease in such im- | 
portant social professions as medi- 
cine, law, social work and scien- 
tific farming? 

Dr. de Kiewiet: Probably not, 
but make it less effective. That’s }j 
what I’m concerned about. 

Mr. Howe: Thank you very } 
much, Senator Long and Dr. de’ 
Kiewiet, for your good nature and } 
patience and for all the viewpoints 
and contributions you have made } 
to our discussion here this eve- |) 
ning. { 
Thanks also to the officers and } 
the members of the East Orange } 
Education Association, and espe- | 
cially to Mr. Moe Frankel who | 
spearheaded plans for this orig- }) 
ination from East Orange and to }, 
Miss Gladys Geer, President of the | 
Education Association. So plan to 
be with us next week and every 
week at the sound of the Crier’s } 
Bell. | 
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ABERTY AND LICENSE 
When Congress begins to tell 
is what books we can read, what 
ind of movies Hollywood should 
urn out, and when everyone who 
‘oes not think the way McCarthy 
hinks is called subversive, and 
vyhen the accused is not allowed 
> know who his accuser is and to 
woss-examine him in self-defense 
—then, by gosh, we are losing our 
tvil rights and might as well live 
3 Russia.—ARTHUR ARMSTRONG, 
thicago, Illinois. 


it is unfortunate that so many 
Lmerican ‘intellectuals’ seem to 
aafuse the ideas of liberty and 
‘cense—and that in promoting 
legitimate license as the priv- 
sege of liberty they are playing 
9» neatly into the Communist hand. 
‘here are many of us who are dis- 
usted with all this ranting in the 
ause of liberty, for such over-ex- 
ended nobility may well lead us 
ato the loss of our liberty. Many 
> us sympathize with the thinking 
ad the bold stand that people like 
Congressmen Velde) are taking 
» make the American public bet- 
i aware of the gravity of the 
ommunist threat—B. A. BECKER, 
iinneapolis, Minnesota. 


HWE INDIVIDUAL AND 

HHE GROUP 

(Congressman Velde said that 
nmie individuals might have to be 
Eegally persecuted (or words to 
i effect) in order to most bene- 


It is understood that we may 


fit the masses. He forgets that the 
masses are composed of individu- 
als, and while at present he would 
restrict his . . . actions to Com- 
munists and their followers, in not 
too long a time it would be used 
against anyone with any unortho- 
dox ideas. 

Not being afraid to say what you 
think has made the United States 
of America the great country that 
it is today, and restricting this 
thinking can only eventually de- 
grade us until we have a govern- 
ment no better than that of the 
Soviet Union. That kind of gov- 
ernment cannot long live. 

Another point mentioned con- 
cerned the labeling of books con- 
sidered subversive by the Librar- 
ian of Congress. Although the Rep- 
resentative said that he had no in- 
tention of restricting the right to 
read what you wish, I have a feel- 
ing that, like me, he knows that 
no one will go near anything lab- 
eled subversive. — Ropert Lirt- 
MAN, Mt. Vernon, New York. 

Mr. Velde’s actual words were: 
“T feel that we are justified in 
using every protection our Con- 
stitution and laws provide to 
protect us from the threat of 
communist dictatorship. Naturally, 
in using these protections, some 
American citizens will feel that 
they are being deprived of their 
liberties and freedoms and in their 
minds they probably are. But 
isn’t it better for the great majority 


of us who are loyal to America to 
use every means to preserve our 
rights than to bow down to a com- 
munist dictatorship which will pro- 
vide us with no rights whatso- 
ever?” Ed. 


TOO MUCH STRESS? 

What puzzles and worries me is 
aren't we putting too much stress 
on the dangers of Communism—or 
is it that we hear so much about 
Communism but know so very lit- 
tle about it? 

So far as I know I have never 
met a Communist. Are they any 
worse than Nazis? Haven't we, 
the American people always met 
and conquered our enemies in the 
past—and honestly, aren't we in 
more danger of being destroyed 
from within than from without? 

Our poor school teachers are al- 
most scared to open their mouths 
any more for fear of being branded 
as Communists or Communist 
sympathizers. Yet another crowd 
of people who call themselves 
patriotic Americans go about open- 
ly criticizing and even destroying 
our public schools.—Mrs. L. JoHN- 
sON, Parkville, Missouri. 


LOYALTY OATHS 

I could not agree with... (Mr. 
Malin’s) alarm over . . . loyalty 
oaths ... nor do I think that the 
requirement would be any threat 
to our civil liberty. 

When I was admitted to the Bar 
I took an oath of allegiance, swear- 
ing to support the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and of 
the State of Michigan. . . . I have 
taken a similar oath from time to 
time as I have held public office 
and whenever I have received a 
commission as a notary public. No 
lawyer, notary public, or other pub- 
lic officer ever to my knowledge 
objected to taking this oath or felt 
that the requirement was any re- 
flection on his loyalty. . . . The 
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extension of the requirement to! 
public employees, including teach- 
ers, would be entirely reasonable 
and should produce no objection, 


(Mr. Malin) objected to the oath 
on the ground that it would no 
deter Communists from betraying 
their country. But that is not the 
primary purpese of the oath. Its 
broadest purpose is to extend the 
feeling of loyalty as widely as 
possible through the general pub 
lic—A. H. McMriiian, Bay City. 
Michigan. 


On the whole I thought the ar 
guments and facts presented b 
Mr. Malin were logical and true 
The hysteria created by the Mc 
Carthies and McCarrans is of muc 
greater help to the totalitarians 

. .than it is to the preservatioy 
of our liberties and the security o 
our country. Loyalty oaths won’ 
stop a Communist from being dis 
loyal. 

However, one point that Con 
gtessman Velde made I though 
very pertinent: when he said tha 
when we try to protect ourselve 
from Communist propaganda it iff 
merely a matter of protecting ourf 
selves from ideas which we don’ 
like or which may be subversive 
but because Russia with its vas 
powers of propaganda everywher 
is an evil force more treachero 
than ever before. And I think thalj 
due to the fact that it hides it 
horrible doings, its slavery anq@ 
slave labor camps, and its dd 
struction of the dignity of man u 
der fraudulent phrases of idealisti 
claptrap, Communism is a greatef 
menace than the out and out evi 
of Nazism. .. . I am still puzzle¢ 
why the Communist Party in thi 
country should be considered § 
legal political party. To my ming 
it is a loyal stooge party for Sa} 
viet Russia—Littian G. BUCH 
National City, California. 


